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Messrs. Isbisters’ Literary Notices. 


HE DUKE of ARGYLL’S Article on ‘‘ What is Science?” 
(with Illustrations) will appear in GOOD WORDS for April. 


R. R. H. HUTTON’S Article on ‘‘ George Eliot ” appears 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for March. 





N 


ROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND will contribute ‘* The 
White Ant: a Theory ”’ to anearly number of GOUD WORDS. 


R. JAMES PAYN’S New Three-Volume Story, ‘‘ The 
Luck of the Darrells,”’ is now appearing from month to month in 
GOOD WORDS. 





R. THOMAS HUGHES'S Articles on ‘‘Co-operation in 
. England” appear in GOOD. WORDS for January and March. 


HE BISHOP of RIPON, the BISHOP of ROCHESTER, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD, Dr. R. 
STUART POOLE, Dr. HUGH MACMILLAN, Miss HESBA STRETTON, 
MARK GUY PEARSE, and L. T. MEADE are among the contribut vrs 
to the current numbers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


DWARD GAKRETT has just begun a New Work in the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, entitled, ** An Old Man’s Views of Some 
Young Men’s Ways.’’ 


N 





HE Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” will 
contribute to the next Number of GOOD WORDS an Article on 
** Genius: its Aberrations and its Responsibilities,” with 
special reference to recently published Memoirs. 


R. W. W. GRAHAM’S Narrative of ‘* How He Climbed 
the Himalayas’’ and Reached the extreme Height of 24,000 feet, is 
completed in GOOD WORDS for March. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH’S Article on ‘‘ The Organisation 
of Democracy,” appears in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for 
March. 











ARY HOWITT will contribute to GOOD WORDS a 
Series of Articles, entitled, ** Reminiscences of a Long Life,”’ 
beginning in an early number, 


R. B. L. FARJEON’S New Story, ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” 


is now appearing from month to month in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


HE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Author of “The Children’s 
Sunday Hour,” contributes ‘* Sunday Evenings with the 
Children,’’ tothe SUNDAY MAGAZINE for January and March. 


| meer CIPAL FAIRBAIRN’S Articles on ‘‘ Catholicism and 
Apologetics,’ are now appearing in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 





N 











“ QHIRLEY ” (John Skelton, D.C.L.) begins a new Series of 
ag entitled, ** Highland Resting Places,’’ in GOOD WORDS 
or March, 





R. JOHN RAE’S Account of the Life and Work of 
** Schulze-Delitzsch, the Founder of People’s Banks,’”’ 
appears in GOOD WORDSs for February. 


HE REY. H. R. HAWEIS is contributing a Series of 
Articles on ** The Religions of the World” to GOOD WORDS. 


ROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN’S Article on ‘‘Tel- 
herage’’ (with numerous Illustrations) appears in GOOD WORDS 
or February, 


N 








HE BISHOP of ROCHESTER’S New Work, ‘‘ The 
Yoke of Christ,’’ with Chapters on Marriage, I!lness, Money, the 
Loss of Friends, &., is now in its Fourth Thousand. The Saturday 
Review speaks of it as “The ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation.” 
The price is 5s. 


rINHE BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH’S New Volume, 
** The Gospel and the Age,’’ is now in its Third Thonsand. The 
Times, referring to the way in which the book was called forth, sys, 
** The Bishop’s friends deserve the thanks of the Christian world ;’’ the 
Spectator speaks of it as a volume that ‘‘ will arrest the attention of the 
world ;”’ and the Record calls it “ A volume that answers to its title. It 
contains ‘ the Gospel,’ and preaches it to ‘the Age.’’’ The price is 7s 6d. 


TF\HE DEAN of WELLS’S New Book, ‘* The Spirits in 
Prison, and other Studies onthe Life after Death,” is 
now in its Third Thousand. The Churchman (New York) writes :—"* It is 
a book for the time, and will find a widening circle of readers, whose 
minds it will settle, and whose faith it will strenzthen and confirm.” Th:> 
price is 7s 6d. 





—_——- 


6 K. H. B.’s” New Book, just published, is entitled, 
e‘*What Set Him Right, with other chapters to Help.’ 
The price is 5s, 


pas EDITOR of “ GOOD WORDS ” (Dr. Doyatp Macteop) 

A has just published a New Book, entitled, ‘The Sunday Home Ser- 
vice,’’ for every Sunday in the year. ‘‘ Each Service consists of sug- 
gested Readings from tke Old and New Testaments ; of a short Discourse ; 
and of a Prayer, followed by a Collect and the Lord’s Prayer. It is hoped 
that the book may prove useful, not only to many families in this country, 
but to travellers abroad, and toresidents in India and the Co'onies, who 
may be deprived of opportunities for public worship.’’ The book is printed 
in large type, suitably bound, and the price is 7s 6d. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE COMPLETE STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL, 


From the “ Great Trek ’’ to the Convention of London. 
With Appendix, comprising Ministerial Dectarations of Polic i 
j Documents. 7 end Official 
By JOHN NIXON, Author of “ Among the Boers,” 
Accompanied by a Map, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 123 6d. 





[Ready, 
eet = es 
OUR GIPSIES in CITY, TENT, and VAN. Contain. 


ing an Account of their Origin and Strange Life, Fortune-Telling Practice 
&e. Specimens of their Dialect, and Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kin 2 
Queens, and other Gipsy Notabilit'e. By Vernon S. Morwoop, Author of 
“Facts and Phases of Auimal Lie,” “Clarissa the Gipsy,” “The Gips 
Scare,” &e. With 17 Woodceut Illustrations from Life and Nature. Dee 
8vo, cloth extra, 18, [ Ready, ’ 
‘An entertaining book which, we may add, is illustrated by a number of 
exceptionally beautiful engraving :.”’—Globe. 
The ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretica] 
and Practical. By Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presideut of Yale College 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12: 6). [ Ready, ‘ 











NEW NOVELS at all the Libraries. 

ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max Hillary. 83 vols, 
crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

By the AUTHOR of “ PROPER PRIDE” and “ PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.” 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 
By the AUTHOR of “WHO IS SYLVIA?” “ KINGSRROOKE,” &e. 

A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. 

* Those who like a quiet novel with a true toucl of pathos in it will take kindly 
to ‘A Rustic Maid,’ ’’—Atheneum. . 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A.L. Keilland. Translated 
from the Norwegiin by Henry Joun, Earl of Ducre, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 103 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 516, price 7s 6d, now ready. 


CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS. By Croake 
JAMES. 
** All the legal ana neatly arranged under appropriate headings and gathered 
from whole libraries of ‘ Lives’ and ‘ Annals.’ ’’—St. James's Gazette. 
** An unequalled collection of entertaining anecdotes.’’—Duaily Chronicle. 
The WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. ‘ 
Edited by RED SPINNER. 
No. 1. WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By ‘Red 
Sprnner’”’ (WM. SENIOR). Imperial 32mo, boards, price 1s post-free, 
ther Vols. in preparation. Now ready. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
dai Reagent 8vo, 21s, 
LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRE- 


SPONDENT. By Joun Aveustus O’SHEa, 


“The great charm of his pages is the entire absence of dullness and the evidence 
they afford of a delicate sense of humour, considerable powers of observation, a 
store of apposite and racy anec?ote, and a keen enjoyment of life.’’—Standard. 








In 1 vol. ceown Sro, 6s. 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under 
the First Georges. By J. F1tzGERALD MOLLOY. 


** Mr. Molloy’s style is crisp, and carries the reader along; his portraits of the 
famous men and women of the time are etched with care.’”’—British Quarterly 
Review. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I. 
SOME STAINED PAGES. 


‘*The New Mistress.’ 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


iI. 
NOT EVERY DAY: a Love Octave. By 
CONSTANCE MacEWEN. 2 vols. 

** The style is vigorous...... Love is evidently a subject in dealing with which 
Constance MacEwen is seen at her best; anithe presence of Vanessa Esterhazz 
and Van Straubenzee, the two principal characters in the story, give her ample 
scope to exercise her powers...... The writer is a deep observer of human nature. 
—John Bull. 

“Tt is ‘Not Every Day’ that we find a novel at once so clever and so far out 
of the well-worn grooves of circulating-library fictioa...... The chief interest ant 
worth of the story is in its clever portrayal of fresh and entertaining charac- 
ters; its graceful diction; and not infrequently in the depth of thought which 
underlies its light and pleasant surface......‘ Not Every Day ’ is admirably written 
and peculiarly interesting.’’—Society. 

Il. 


The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By 
Manet CoLuins, 3 vols. 

" Startling, and full of excitement.’”’— Morning Post. 

** Miss Collins’s book is welcome. It isa good, stirring bit of romance.”—World. 

‘*The story of the lives of the sisters Miloritch is a most interesting theme for 
a novel, and the delicate handling it has received, together with bright descrip- 
tions and varied scene?, combine to make the story peculiarly exciting and enter- 
taining.’’—Court Journal. ' 


Mr. FARJEON’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
[Newt week. 
Crown 8yo, cloth 
[Now ready. 


New Edition. Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 
[Now ready. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. Third Edition. 
gilt, 63. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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BOOKS. 
————— 
AGNOSTICISM, AND OTHER SERMONS.* 

Tis is a collection of sermons of very unequal merit, dealing 
with three distinct classes of subject-matter. The first and 
largest division treats of agnosticism,—or more properly, of 
those philosophical principles which generally go hand-in-hand 
with agnosticism in the present day; the second division, con- 
sisting of some ten sermons, is a commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes ; and the concluding portion of the book contains 
some good practical discourses on the “ common duties” of life. 
The first of these divisions, which gives the book its name, is 
undoubtedly the most important, and exhibits most clearly both 
the merits and the defects of the writer’s method. It is with Mr. 
Momerie as with so many writers on modern agnosticism,—his 
critical treatment of the representatives of the school he is deal- 
ing with is far abler and more thorough than his positive and 
constructive philosophy. He deals admirably with Herbert 
Spencer’s assertion that a knowledge of our own per- 
sonality, as distinguished from a knowledge of mere states 
of consciousness, is invalid; he develops the design argu- 
ment as modified by the doctrine of evolution with subtlety 
and ability, showing how completely the evolutionists have 
failed to overthrow its root-principle; he places the ab- 
surdity of the fundamental agnostic doctrine, that there 
is no knowledge save of mental experience, either in the in- 
dividual or in the race, in a clear and impressive light; but 
when he comes to deal positively with the existence of God and 
with personal immortality, his treatment is not only imperfect, 
but radically defective. To begin with, he is ready to part with 
the argument urged recently with so much force by the Bishop 
of Exeter in his Bampton Lectures against the possibility of 
accounting for life without some special interposition outside 
the forces at work in the evolution of the inorganic world; and 
his main proof of God’s sanctity seems to consist in a belief— 
optimistic to the verge of Positivism—that things in general 
are making for righteousness. The vivid contrast concerning 
which Cardinal Newman has spoken, of the voice of God within 
the conscience, and the apparently aimless and chaotic course of 
haman events, only to be accounted for, the Cardinal considers, 
by the doctrine that the all-holy Creator has in some sense dis- 
ownec. his creatures, is left entirely out of sight. We get, indeed, 
a glimpse of it incidentally later on in another section of the 
volume, and along with this glimpse we have an argument 
somewhat at variance with that of which we are now speaking ; 
and this impresses us all the more with the notion that in the 
constructive part of his philosophy the writer has not thought 
carefully or maturely. 

Perhaps the best specimen of our author’s critical powers is 
his treatment of Herbert Spencer’s denial of human personality 
as an object of absolute knowledge. It is in reality only the 
resetting of the argument to be found in such works as 
MeCosh’s Intwitions of the Mind, or Dr. Ward’s Philosophy 
yf Theism, and its adaptation to the evolutionist agnosticism 
instead of the pure phenomenism of John Mill, against which 
the works we refer to were originally directed. Spencer 
argues that though we cannot rid ourselves of a_ belief 
in our own personality as something apart from mere 
states of consciousness, nevertheless this is a belief ‘ which 
reason, when pressed for a distinct answer, rejects.” And 
the ground for this view is thus stated by him:—“The 
mental act in which self is known implies, like every other 
mental act, a perceiving subject and an object perceived. 
If then the object perceived is self, what is the subject that 
perceives? Orif it be the true self which thinks, what other 
self can be thought of ? Clearly the true cognisance of self 
implies a state in which the knowing and the known are one, in 
which subject and object are identified ; and this is the annihila- 
tion of both. So that the personality of which each is conscious, 
aud of which the existence is to each a fact beyond all others 
most certain, is yet a thing which cannot be known at all; 
knowledge of it is forbidden by the very nature of thought.” 








—_———_——> 





_ * Agnosticism, and other Sermons. By the Rev, A. W. Momerie, Professor of 
4-o21¢ and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, London: William Blackwood 
4, 


aud Suns, 188 





To this Mr. Momerie’s reply is forcible, and indeed unanswerable, 
and amounts to this:—By what right is it asserted to be a 
primary law of thought that the same thing can nof be at once 
the subject and the object of thought, when our own self- 
consciousness tells us not only that it can be, but that 
it is? It is the old case of solvitur ambulando. Or 
it may be compared to the well-known story of the man 
who was shut-up in the Bodleian Library, having for- 
gotten to leave before the doors were closed. He cried out 
to a logician who was passing outside the window to let him 
out. The logician’s answer was :—‘ No man is in the Bodleian 
after four; it is now after four, therefore no man is in the 
Bodleian. No man is now in the Bodleian [conclusion of the 
first syllogism]; but you are a man, therefore you are not now 
in the Bodleian.” And he walked on. Asa rule no one was in 
the Bodleian at the time in question, and as a rule, the object 
and subject of knowledge are not identical; but in each case 
there are exceptions. Here is Mr. Momerie’s reply : 

“There is a certain law of thought, then, according to Herbert 
Spencer, which prevents us from knowing ourselves. Now this law, 
let me ask you carefully to notice, he virtually gives us in the passage 
I have already quoted, under two different forms. First, thus: al? 
knowledge involves the relation of subject and object. Second, thus: 
the object must always be something different from the subject. 
Now these two modes of statement are not, as he imagines, different 
ways of expressing the same law; they are totally different laws. 
The one is a Jaw of Nature, the other is only a law of hisown. To 
say that knowledge involves the relation of subject and object, is 
merely to say that the term knowledge, just like the term sensation, 
is a single word standing for a double fact, and means something 
knowp by someone. There can be no knowledge where there is no- 
one to know; and, contrariwise, no one can know, and at the same 
time know nothing. This is, of course, a self-evident truth, involved 
in the very nature of thought. But to say that the object must 
always be something different from the subject—in other words, 
that the subject can never become an object to itself—is 
to make a totally different assertion,—an assertion which, so 
far from being self-evidently trae, is evidently, is not self- 
evidently, false. It is false because, Spencer himself being 
witness, it is contradicted by experience. ..... Perhaps a parody 
of Spencer’s reasoning may make its fallaciousness more evident. 
Just as he tries to show the impossibility of self-knowledge, let us 
try to show the impossibility of self-love. We might say, ‘The 
fundamental condition of all love is the antithesis of subject and 
object. If, then, the object loved be self, what if the subject that 
loves ? or if it be the true self that loves, what other self can it be 
that is loved? Self-love implies the identity of subject and object, 
but by hypothesis they must always be different ; therefore, no man 
can love himself.’ Now, since in point of fact most persons do love 
themselves, there is manifestly something wrong about this argument. 
The flaw lies in the hypothesis. It is an arbitrary and false assump- 
tion that the object must always be different from the subject. The 
fallacy is a case of petitio principii—the assumption containing by 
implication the point to be proved.” 


The question may seem at first sight of trivial importance, but 
it is really radical and fundamental; and it is to Mr. Momerie’s 
credit that he has clearly seen how much in the way of principle 
is involved in what may for a moment appear simple and 
obvious. Human personality is one of those mysteries—certain, 
yet inexplicable—which it is of the utmost importance to recog- 
nise, for the very reason that they ave at once mysterious and 
certain. Modern agnosticism in its more dogmatic form insists 
constantly in one shape or another that mind is a growth 
from below; that knowledge is an accretion of experiences ever 
growing, and inherited by each successive generation—growing, 
that is, in the life of the race, and not of the individual. The 
radical conception of the human mind which the Theist has is 
directly opposed to this. He reverently studies the mental and 
moral nature of mankind much as the scientific explorer studies 
Nature. The scientific man knows that there is order and there 
is purpose in Nature; and he tries not to impose his own laws 
upon her, or to interpret her in accordance with his own mind, 
but to find out, if we may so speak, the mind of Nature herself. 
What is the proportion in which such elements combine ? What 
is the law of attraction between such bodies? His one object is 
to ascertain the nature of the order, purpose, and so forth which 
he knows are there. He has no hope of doing this completely ; 
but he feels the vast physical universe to be the exhibition of 
a power and intelligence infinitely above him,—however he may 
express this conviction,—and his one object is to penetrate 
further, though he can never completely penetrate, into the 
designs and works of that power. So, too, the Theist, who 
believes that mind comes from above and not from below, takes 
such conceptions as personality, time, space, cause, necessary 
truth. He holds that the very inability of the human mind to 
deal completely with them, and yet the immediate perception we 
have of their existence, tally completely with the conception of 
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the human soul and all its faculties, as derived from something 


———— 


expression and of uncommon mastery over forms of verse 


beyond and above us; and directly give the lie to a theory | which are sometimes very difficult, and you will have, it is clear 


which evolves the soul from below. How can the experience of 


men give rise to ideas which it has afterwards to reject as being | 


beyond the ken of experience ? 
far, were we to develop it as we could wish; but we have, we 
trust, said enough to indicate what appears to us to be the great 
and chief importance of the question raised in the book before us. 
For the rest, we must content ourselves with saying briefly 
that the proof of God’s existence is sketched so lightly and with 
such slight insistence on the argument from the “ sense of law,” 
as to appear to us very unsatisfactory. Indeed, most proofs, 
which call themselves proofs, of the Divine existence, are more 
or less inadequate. The knowledge of God is conveyed by in- 
numerable considerations and experiences in the individual soul ; 
and as these are indispensable to the proof on the one hand, and 
on the other cannot be fully recorded, any profession of argu- 
mentative completeness in an essay on the subject makes us 
rather feel the weak points of such an essav than the strong. 
The effect on the present writer of Mr. Momerie’s sermon con- 
cerning the proof of God was to recall—though without full 
assent to its implied purport—the pathetic lines of Mr. Alfred 
Austin :— 
‘‘Oh, give us spirits’ wings, or. kindly leave 

Us clay alone! or pinions, or repose! 

More light! more light! we cry, and sob and grieve ; 

More light! more light! and still it dimmer grows, 

Save where anon burst flashes to retrieve 

Our utter dark, and tantalise our woes. 

Again we start, again proclaim the dawn ; 

The curtain drops, the glimpses are withdrawn.” 


In conclusion, we will cite an eloquent passage from the section 
which deals with the Book of Ecclesiastes, which seems to us 
far more suggestive on the subject of personal immortality than 
the sermon which expressly treats of that subject in the earlier 
part of the book :— 


“ Mr. Frederic Harrison and his school attempt to gloss over the 
horrors of annihilation by dwelling upon what they call subjective 
immortality,—that is, upon our survival in the memory of our fellow- 
men, and in their increasing happiness, which we had helped to 
further. But if we are unconscious of our own survival—as, according 
to Mr. Harrison and his school, we shall be—what does it avail us ? 
Such a survival is, for the individual, indistinguishable from aunihila- 
tion. I would ask you therefore—especially those of you who may 
have been influenced by the deadly spells of modern negative science 
—I would ask you to ponder over Koheleth’s philosophy, which is a 
strictly logical deduction from the denial of immortality. If 
this life be our only life, human history is correctly summed- 
up in the phrase, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
Now I say, if we are to believe such a creed as this, we must 
have evidence for it little if at all short of certainty. And when 
we ask the English school of philosophers for their proofs, what do 
they offer us ? Why, they say we cannot imagine how consciousness 
continues to exist after death; which piece of evidence, if it is good 
for anything, would disprove the present life as well as the future. 
We cannot imagine how consciousness exists at all. What it is, and 
what it depends on, we have not the faintest notion. Whereas, in 
favour of the doctrine of immortality, we may urge the argument 
which is commonly advanced in favour of the theory of evolution, 
viz., it explains phenomena which are otherwise inexplicable. It 
solves the riddle of life. We find within ourselves a thirst for happi- 
ness, and yet we are never happy. We find within ourselves a 
yearning for moral perfectness, and yet we are miserably imperfect. 
We find within ourselves a sentiment of justice, and yet this senti- 
ment is being for ever violated by the fortunes and misfortunes of 
our neighbours. Immortality, and immortality alone, can harmonise 
these strange contradictions. And immortality not only solves the 
problem of life, but solves it satisfactorily. To Koheleth and to those 
who disbelieve in a future state, our gladdest joy is but a transient 
ray of light darting athwart the dismal passage to the tomb. To St. 
Paul and those who believe in a future life, our direst affliction is but 
a passing cloud as necessary to our welfare as the sunshine which 
for the moment it conceals ; it is but one of the ‘all things’ working 
together for our good—working out for us a far more exceeding and 
an eternal weight of glory.” 


MR. LANG’S “ RHYMES A LA MODE."* 
Mr. Lane can always amuse us when he is pleased so to do; he 
can touch us, when he chooses, as he sometimes does choose, to 
touch a higher note. His wit is always subtle, his gaiety 
graceful, with just that undertone of melancholy, sometimes, it 
may be said, of an inoffensive cynicism, which makes an effective 
contrast. When he rouses himself to actual enthusiasm, as he 
does in a fine sonnet on “ Homer ” (quoted in this journal some 
time ago, in a review of the translation of the Iliad, of which 
Mr. Lang was a joint-author) he never fails to carry his readers 
along with him. Add to these qualities, the gifts of felicitous 
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This theme would carry us too | 
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literary work of real value. And, if this were Mr. Lang’s 
first volume, we should say as much with considerable 
emphasis. Indeed, we say it now, but with the reserve 
that an author who can do so much good work, ought to do 


| alittle more. Verse of this kind is, in fact, apt to get some. 
, What thin in quality when the production is pushed beyond 
| certain limits. It is possible, indeed, that the later work may 


be intrinsically as good as the earlier and yet not seem go 
We become familiar with the artitices, the graces, the charms, 


| the happy turas, the refrains, so ingeniously introduced, and all 
| the repertory of devices which once seemed so new and fresh 
| ? 





| and they cease to delight, or win, at the best, a more languid 


approval. Once or twice, too, Mr. Lung undoubtedly “ nods,” 
The “ Ballade of the Girton Girl,” for instance, besides a slight 
tinge of vulgarity, if we may venture to say so, shows a certain 
feebleness of execution, as if his rhymes were, for once, too much 
for the ingenious versifier. ‘ Myrton” isa convenient name fora 
metre which demands an assonance recurrent in each stanza with 
the key-note, so to speak, given in the first line; but, unhappily, it 
was not Myrton, but Myron, on whom, along with Scopas, this 
learned young lady may be supposed to have lectured. 

But it is ungracious to criticise adversely what is, after all, a 
charming little volume. On the whole, we may say that we like 
Mr. Lang best when he is most serious. Of all the poems in 
the volume, none, we think, the Homer Sonnet alone excepted, 
reaches and maintains so high a level as ‘ Almae Matres,” in 
which the poet, while recognising all the charm of Oxford, 
returns with a loyal heart to his first love,-— 

‘The college of the scarlet gown— 
St. Andrew’s by the Northern Sea.” 
The poem is too long to quote, and does not admit of extract. 
Another piece, which is on the border of jest and earnest, is 
“The Angler’s Last Cast,” an apology for the passion which 
prefers the trout-streams of the North to the classic streams of 
the past or present,—the Tiber, the Eurotas, or the Loire. The 
concluding stanzas are a peculiarly felicitous allusion to that 
pathetic scene of Scott’s death-bed, where, as Lockhart tells us, 
“the sound of all others dearest to his ear, the gentle ripple of 
Tweed over the pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt 
around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes ” :— 
‘Though Gods have walked your woods among, 
Though nymphs have fled your banks along ; 
You speak not that familiar tongue 
Tweed murmurs like my cradle song. 
My cradle song,—nor other hymn 
I’d chose, nor gentler requiem dear 
Than Tweed’s, that through death’s twilight dim, 
Mourned in the latest Minstrel’s ear.” 


AS 


The last piece in the volume, which may, perhaps, be taken 
the writer’s “apologia pro musa sua,” is “The Spinet”’ :— 
“My heart’s an old Spinet with strings, 
To laughter chiefly tuned, but some 
That Fate has practised hard on, dumb, 
They answer not whoever sings. 
The ghosts of half-forgotten things 
Will touch the keys with fingers numb, 
The little mocking spirits come 
And thrill it with their fairy wings. 
A jingling harmony it makes 
My heart, my lyre, my old Spinet, 
And now a memory it wakes, 
And now the music means ‘ forget,’ 
And little heed the player takes 
Howe’er the thoughtful critic fret.” 


This is as graceful and tender as it could be; nor does it much 
matter if Mr. Lang chooses to call this, as he calls other verses, 
various experiments in metre, a “sonnet.” We prefer to have 
the term limited to a certain definite and well-known form of 
verse, and not extended to any piece that numbers fourteen 
lines; but the point is but a trifle, and that “The Spinet” has 
the true “sonnet ”’ feeling, no one can doubt. 

To review a volume of Rhymes & la Mode without giving a 
specimen of the author’s humour, would be strange. Perhaps 
one of the happiest specimens is the following, “ Ballade of 
Literary Fame,” though the “ Ballade of the Book-Man’s 
Paradise” runs it hard :— 

“Oh, where are the endless Romances 
Our grandmothers used to adore ? 
The knights with their helms and their lances, 


Their shields and the favours they wore ? 
And the Monks with their magical lore ? 
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They have passed to Oblivion and Now, 
They have fled to the shadowy shore,— 
They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 


And where the poetical fancies 

Our fathers rejoiced in, of yore ? 

The lyric’s melodious expanses, 

The Epics in cantos a score ? 

They have been and are not: no more 
Shall the shepherds drive silvery flocks, 
Nor the ladies their languors deplore,— 
They are all in the Fourpenny Box ! 


And the Music! The songs and the dances ? 
The tunes that Time may not restore ? 
And the tomes where Divinity prances ? 
And the pamphlets where Heretics roar ? 
They have ceased to be even a bore,— 
The Divine, and the Sceptic who mocks,— 
They are ‘ cropped,’ they are ‘foxed’ to the core,— 
They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 
Envoy. 
Suns beat on them; tempests downpour, 


On the chests without cover or locks, 
Where they lie by the Bookseller’s door,— 


2 


They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 


We wish that we could quote a very fine contribution, more 
than half serious, to Comparative Mythology, “ The Barbarous 
Bird-Gods: a Savage Parabasis.” We must be content with 
referring our readers to it, and also to some particularly 
graceful adaptations of classical poetry. 








ACADEMIC BELLES LETTRES.* 
Wirurn the compass of a short article we cannot lay claim to 
present our readers with an exhaustive survey of all that falls 
under this heading. We have confined ourselves, therefore, to 


the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; and if 


we shall appear to do scant justice to the second, it is because 
her best representative, the late Mr. Calverley, is so well known 
to the public that any criticism from us would be gratuitous, 
while the successful jeux d’esprit of Mr. Trevelyan do not belong 
to the period to which we have limited ourselves—the last thir- 
teen or fourteen years. 

A careful perusal of the contributions of Oxford to this 
domain of letters during the last decade can hardly fail to 
awaken, as its most striking result, a sense of surprise at the 
dreariness which, as a rule, seems to brood over her young 
singers. We expect from this category those buoyant spirits 
who gave birth, in 1874 and 1875, to the Shotover Papers, a 
magazine which, if itevinced a somewhat rebellious spirit towards 
the authorities, at least exhibits the redeeming feature of a 
hearty love of fun. With this exception, however, the prevailing 
tone of Oxford poetry is one of gloom. Hardly anywhere, 
indeed, have we encountered a more remarkable support for the 
conventional foreign view of the seriousness of our national 
temperament than in the verses written during the last four or 
five years, by young men presumably in the prime of life and 
health, who are supposed to lead the most delightful of lives, 
with every variety of recreation within their reach. 

Is it the Oxford climate that is at fault, wherein, as a don 
once put it, you never feel your bodily spirits at more than 
half-pressure, but are clogged by the mist and damp in which, 
from surrounding heights, that fair city may be generally seen 
weltering ? Or is it the discontent begotten of much learning 
and study of philosophy at Balliol, the chief nest of recent 
Oxonian song-birds ? Anyhow, the fact remains, explain it as 
we may, that their singing, as a rule, is in the minor key. 
Happily, we have abundant grounds for declining to believe 
that they are invariably as unhappy as they make themselves 
out to be,—grounds resting on individual observation sup- 
plemented by the following passage from the Cambridge Tatler. 
The writer describes how he received from a friend a poem 
beginning as follows :— 

“Once on the border-land of sleep and waking, 
After a day of tears ; 
Just as the morning in the East was breaking, 
A sweet sound filled my ears ; 
Sweet-dropping whispers of a voice that thrilled me, 
Like a sharp beam of light, &c.” 
“ After the receipt of this, went in the evening to visit my 
poor friend, and found him entertaining a somewhat noisy 
Supper-party...... I took a seat near him and accepted his 
hospitable proffers of oysters and porter, and by-and-bye I took 


* The Shotover Papers. Oxford, 1874-1875. Waifs and Strays. Oxford, 1879- 
1882.—Love in Idleness. London, 1883.-—-The Light Green. Camtridge.—The 
antriine Tatler, 1871-1872,—The Cambridge Review, 1879-1883,—Kottabos. Dublin, 
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an opportunity of laying a ‘ soft velvet touch’ on his arm, and 
saying, in ‘a sweet dropping whisper,’ that I was glad this was 
not ‘a day of tears’ also. He gave me a look of mingled 
reproach and anguish, and swallowed two oysters without 
speaking.” We have hopes, at any rate, that this may be true 
of Oxford as well; and we are further borne out in our surmises 
by the fact that the authors of some of these funereal strains 
were simultaneously capable of concocting the most diverting of 
epigrams upon University celebrities. Yet, strangely enough, 
these same wits, if ever they do indulge in a smile in the pages 
before us, do so in the grimmest fashion, and with “ alien jaws,” 
to borrow a phrase from the poet they love so truly and so well. 

Turning back to the Shotover Papers, we find that verse is 
hardly their strong point, although they contain some ingenious 
parodies; and in the lines, “ Vance v. Shakespeare,” a telling 
protest against the preposterous régime then prevailing, under 
which the theatre, closed in term-time to all dramatic repre- 
sentations proper, was open to performances of a type described 
by a parodist as “most music-hall, most melancholy.” But 
there is considerable humour in many of the prose pieces, 
notably the really delightful travesties of Professor Ruskin’s 
discursive style,—the autobiography of Colenso comdiled from 
the examples in his Arithmetic, and beginning, “I owe 
£3,746 17s. 3d. for whiskey—his own words ’—and in the Fables 
of Fantasticus, from which we will quote the following :— 

“Tue OLp Bird AND THE RoLLING Stons.—An old bird one day 
perched itself upon a rolling stone, which was resting, after a long 
and fruitless search for moss. The poor stone was fretfully lament- 
ing its want of success. ‘I have some chaff with which they tried 
to catch me this morning,’ said the kindly old bird, ‘if that will doas 
well.’—‘ I’ve tried it, but it won’t stick,’ sobbed the stone.—‘ It will, 
by gum!’ cried the eager old biped.—‘ Don’t contradict !’ said the 
stone, rolling over and crushing to death the venerable bird. Moral. 
—Never use vulgar expressions to a stone unless it is firmly imbedded 
in a wall.” 

“How I was Ploughed in Mods” is a ludicrous paper, and 
illustrates admirably the habit of mind of those who, endeavour- 
ing to prove that they have been unfairly treated, succeed only 
too completely in convincing their hearers of the reverse. In 
our own day there was a good story current of a young noble- 
man who described how in a Divinity paper the examiners had 
tried to catch him with the word ‘Poxaio, and make him translate 
it “Romans;” “but I wasn’t such a fool, so I put the 
Pomaeans!” And the story added that he could not conceive 
why they had ploughed him. 

With the last number of the Shotover Papers all fun faded 
out of the life of the undergraduate,—that is, if we are to judge 
by his literature, for he can say, with great truth, “ I am saddest 
when I sing.” An unproductive gap of four years occurred, 
and towards the close of 1879 some undergraduates, hailing for 
the most part from Balliol, put forth Waifs and Strays, a 
terminal magazine of Oxford verse. In the early numbers there 
were some faint sounds of mirth,—ghost-like mockeries of 
Praed,—but with the entrance, in the fourth number, on an 
epoch of hand-made paper and rough edges, all such unseemly 
laughter was finally hushed. We have already attempted to 
explain this phenomenon, and will only add that the wsthetic 
movement was then exerting considerable influence upon under- 
graduate society, and may to some extent have been answerable 
for it. Winter and death, wrecks, ruined castles, and unrequited 
love, these are the favourite themes; and it must be admitted 
that they are treated in a strain of the most approved melan- 
choly. Witness this extract :-— 

“ Even like Alneas in these days must we 
Steer a doomed course in heaviness of soul,— 
Above our heads dark heavens that flash and roll, 
Beneath, the hanger of the moaning sea ; 

A love in ruin on the forsaken shore, 

And, ah! what perilous promised land before ?” 
From among all the contributions, those signed with the initials 
“J. W. M.” and “ H. C. B.” seem to us to stand out by their 
conspicuous merit. The former writer, whether in his sonnets, 
Latin or English, or in such a tour de force as the piece entitled 
“ Santa Cruz,” displays a sense of form often exquisite, always 
noticeable ; an easy mastery of rhythm, and abundant evidences 
of refined scholarship. The latter’s verses are grateful from 
their quaint whimsicality—the nearest approach to humour we 
have discovered in this magazine—as well as from the genuine 
feeling that inspires them. He, at least, does not spend his time 
crooning over a creedless lot, like some of his brothers. Some- 
times, however, they contrive to be diverting in spite of them- 
selves, as when one tells us,— 
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“ On Oxford’s towers the tranquil stars look down, 
The sleeping city sighs with gentle breath ; 
Closed are the eyes, relaxed the careful frown, 
This wearied brain of England slumbereth.” 
How refreshing is this assurance that our young barbarians are 
not all at play! And yet this sense of importance reflects, 
though in a rather ludicrous way, that strong affection for their 
Alma Mater which is one of the most agreeable features of 
Oxford and Cambridge men. When Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
elever pictures of the Thames were exhibited in London some 
months back, the rooms used to be crowded with University 
men, delighted amid the gloom of London to get a glimpse of 
their beloved river again. How true it is that Oxford men or 
Oxford undergraduates are always thinking about Oxford, may 
be gathered from the story of the three visitors to Schaffhausen, 
we think it was, who inscribed the following quatrain in the 
hotel book :— 
‘Three Oxford men came here to see 
These celebrated falls ; 
Two had not taken their degree, 
And one had not passed Smalls.” 

In Love and Idleness (London, 1883) we have a collection of 
pieces, nearly all of which had previously appeared in Waifs 
and Strays, by three of the cleverest contributors, two of whom 
we have already alluded to. Perhaps there is nothing better in 
the book than the verses entitled, “ In Scheria,” a glimpse into 
the after-life of Nausicaa, instinct with classical feeling, and 
remarkable for the rare charm of the versification. Excellent, 
too, is the sombre piece, “ Loca senta situ,’ which recalls the 
scenery of Keats’s ballad, ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,” and 
the lines on a drawing of Lionardo, at Venice. Of the fantastical 
“ Doggerel in Delft,” we have been most struck by the ingenious 
“ Monologue d’outre Tombe,” where an exact compliance to a 
peculiar metre is combined with an extraordinary freakishness 
of thought. The same quaint vein is shown in the “ History 
of Philip the Deacon” and “The Last Tennis Party.” Of the 
sonnets, those on “ The Lost Self,” “Love Unreturned,” and 
“On a Madonna and Child, by Bellini,” have struck us as the 
most successful. For sheer cleverness and power of assimila- 
tion, there is nothing more remarkable than the descriptive 
poem, called “ Santa Cruz,” narrating an episode in the career 
of Admiral Blake; but the eclecticism of the style is somewhat 
kaleidoscopic. The grim Puritan sentiment of the time is 
dexterously conveyed by the use of Scriptural phraseology ; 
avhile the whole poem is cast in a T'ennysonian mould, with a 
Swinburnian lilt of rhythm and turn of expression. The morbid 
vein we have spoken of above is luckily not so noticeable in this 
really very interesting volume; and yet to all Oxonian poets and 
poetasters of recent years we think that this vigorous protest of 
a Cambridge singer may be addressed with more or less of 
point :— 

“O brother poets, why with aimless craving 

Torture your souls and quarrel with your lot ? 

Why with such bitter pains and abject slaving 
Seek ye for that which satisfieth not ? 

What boots it with a garish modern vesture 
To deck the skeleton of days gone by ? 

To galvanise a corpse to grin and gesture, 
To dance with death a masquerading lie ? 


We are not Greeks: have not the ages brought us 
A purer creed, a yet more sacred fire ? 

Can we not love the noble arts Greece taught us, 
Without a thought of wallowing in her mire ? 

Time is not ours to toy mid flowers or fountains 
In drowsy odorous gardens of delight ; 

Man has to plough the wastes, to scale the mountains, 
Has friends to succour, and has foes to fight.” 

At anyrate, it is exhilarating in the extreme to turn from the 
wailings of most of these youthful bards, spite of their cleverness 
and imagination, to the breezy Philistinism of The Light Green. 
This short-lived magazine was due to the enterprise and wit of 
‘two or three Cambridge undergraduates, the title being suggested 
by a serial named the Dark Blue, which, beyond the title, 
possessed hardly a single feature characteristic of Oxford. For 
the benefit of non-University readers, we cannot resist quoting 
the following stanza from “The Heathen Pass-ee,”’—Bret 
Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee” re-written, rather than parodied,— 
describing of Tom Crib how— 

“In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms,—that is, dates.” 








This is really a triumph of wit and ingenuity. And “The May 
Exam.,” by Alfred Pennysong, though perhaps a trifle brutal, 
is irresistibly comic. One line will suffice to show its malicious 
fidelity, —“ And Charley Vane came out so grand, in a tall, whit» 
chimney-pot.” The same remarks apply to the burlesque on 
Hamlet. For we do not share George Eliot's morbid horror of 
parodies, nor believe, as she dreads, that a day will come when 
the original will only be referred to for comparison with the 
travesties. On the contrary, we hold that these Cambridge 
wits have earned our gratitude far more effectually by helping 
to furnish food for honest laughter than their Oxford compeers, 
who “steer a doomed course in heaviness of soul.” Of all the 
parodies of a much-parodied Victorian poet, there is, perhaps, 
none so felicitous as the inimitable lines on the Octopus, in 7'he 
Light Green, from which we take these four lines at random, 
for all are equally good :— 
“In thy eight-fold embraces enfolden, 


Let our empty existence escape ; 


Give us death that is glorious and golden, 
199 


Crushed all out of shape ! 


In Kottabos, a Trinity College, Dublin, miscellany, we have a 
blending of the two elements which characterise the verse of the 
older Universities,—the melancholy of Oxford and the mirth of 
Cambridge. Kottabos is a publication quite unique in itself, being 
acommon ground on whichall members of Trinity College, Dublin, 
past and present—of all grades—meet in a rivalry of scholarship, 
wit, and humour. Though edited by one of the Professorial 
staff—himself a fine scholar and welcome contributor—there igs 
no donnish spirit about its pages, but rather a catholicity of 
sentiment and a freedom of expression that are probably un- 
surpassed in any publication of the sort. From this it will be 
seen that Kottabos stands on a different and more advantageous 
footing than the other magazines we have been discussing, and 
the results do not belie our expectations. 

Amid so much good original verse, it is hard to award the 
palm. For fire and vigour it is perhaps due to Mr. Mulvany’s 
“ Garden-Party in the time of Nero,” a really splendid poem, 
and by far the best of his contributions. Here is a brilliant 
picture from it :— 

“Never were seen such sights as the Emperor’s gardens show, 

All the world’s delights ontspread wherever you go! 

Tables are set for all, and couches for whoso will, 

Slave-girls come at your call, and the cooks have a royal skill,— 

Bakers that roast and knead, and cunning women that toil, 

Mixing sweet poppies’ seed, fresh honey, and flawless oil, 

Fish from the Lucrine track, and boar from Umbria’s plains, 

Of skylarks’ tongues no lack, and store of nightingales’ brains ; 

And of all wines men know, whose cost is beyond compare, 

Flowing in streams below, or fountain-tossed in the air, 

Or sailed-on, in mimic seas, by vessels of pearl that hold 

Pilots, who give to the breeze their tresses and zones of gold.” 

In less skilful hands the metre, with its double rhyme, would 
have degenerated into a mere jingle. Of the serious verse, we 
will take a sample from the poem on the text, “Thou hast sent 
sleep, and stricken sleep with dreams ”:— 
“ Why have the gods thus cast on man such sadness and woe ? 
All the day must he toil, with labour of brain and of hands; 
Yet when the night with her wings has covered the evening glow, 
Still must he labour and toil, inhabiting shadowy lands. 
Again must he mourn a form which he fain would ever forget, 
Again must he gaze on a face marred by the fingers of Death ; 

Again must he look on eyes with rivers of weeping wet, 

Andagain feel fanning his cheeks the sweets of a breathless breath. 


Surely a terrible gift did the Titan bear to man : 
When he gave him fire from heaven, and forethought placed in 
his mind ; 
Better far would he be to fulfil his earthly span, 
Only knowing what is, not looking before or behind.” 
In Mr. S. K. Cowan, Kottabos possesses a parodist capable at 
times of Calverleyan flights. His ‘ ‘'ennysonian Idyll” is ex- 
cruciatingly absurd, a wonderful bit of sustained burlesque. We 
will confine ourselves to one short extract :— 
‘“‘ And in those days he bought a pair of dogs— 
Cesar and Pompey—each so like to each, 
That not one single man in the whole world 
Could tell the difference. And he made a song 
And sang it: strangely could he make and sing. 
Like is my Cwsar, so they say, they say : 
But Pompey is as like him any day: 
T know not which is liker, he or him.” 
The condensed novelette, “X. Y., or the Cambridge Man,” a 
skit on the late Mortimer Collins's highly-coloured style of hero- 
worship; ‘“ An Appeal,” a protest against the ordinary lodging- 
house diet, and for which we would suggest as an alternative 
title “ Chopping without Changing ;” and “ Half-hours with the 
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Classics,” are merely the titles of some of the happiest pieces in 
this charming miscellany, where fun and fancy, Irish melancholy 
and Irish mirth, find such unfettered utterance. From the last- 
named piece, supposed to be written by a young lady who has 
peen reading ‘Classics for English Readers,” we will make our 
final quotation :— 
“ Pensive through the land of Lotus, 
Sauntered we by Nilus’ side; 
Garrulous old Herodotus 
Still our Mentor, still our guide, 
Prating of the mystic bliss 
Of Isis and of Osiris. 


All the learned ones trooped before us, 
All the wise of Hellas’ land, 
Down from mystic Pythagoras 
To the hemlock-drinker grand ; 
Dark the hour that closed the gates 
Of gloomy Dis on thee, Socrates !’’ 
In conclusion, we have only to make the suggestion, that the 
editor of Kottabos should give us a collection of the best pieces 
of English verse, humorous and pathetic, that have appeared in 
this magazine, and which in that form ought to achieve the 
popularity they so richly deserve, but can hardly hope to win 
while scattered through the pages of a miscellany which, by its 
title and the refined classicism of much of its contents, appeals 
only to an audience of scholars. 


THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN.* 
Noruine could be a more striking proof of the advance which 
has taken place in the position of women during the last half- 
century than the appearance of this book. It consists of a series 
of essays written, with one or two exceptions, by women. The 
writers represent the various nations of Europe, including even 
Poland and Bohemia, and describe the position of women and 
the history of the efforts to improve it which have been or are 
being made in their respective countries. Such a book would 
have been an impossibility a few years ago. ‘I'he only answer 
which the editor would have got to his applications for essays 
would have been that which the Friend of Humanity in the 
Anti-Jacobin got from the needy knife-grinder, ‘‘ Story ? God 
bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” The tale, if told, would have 
been a dull repetition of some chronicle of domestic drudgery or 
fashionable idleness. The history of woman’s rights would simply 
have been a catalogue of woman’s wrongs. In fact, except for 
a partial emancipation in France during the extreme Revo- 
lutionary period, the subjection of women to men, and the 
denial of independent civil or industrial rights, were universal 
throughout Europe. Probably there were then, owing to the 
action of marriage-settlements, more women of the English 
upper classes enjoying independent rights than those of 
any other nation; but even in England the legal doctrine 
of the subjection and seclusion of women was the rule. 
Nowit is either abrogated or being vehemently attacked in every 
country from the Taameas to the Tigris, and from Christiania to 
Cadiz. On the whole, it has been attacked with the greatest 
success in Hngland. The passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act in 1832, and the overwhelming vote of the Con- 
vocation of the University of Oxford in favour of the admission 
of women to the ordinary examinations last year—the latter of 
which incidents is not noticed at all, and the former only in a 
note, although the book was only published near the end of 
the year—show that in the two great points of the right to 
property, and education, public opinion has finally decided in 
favour of the claims of women. But England is, unfortunately, 
not ahead all along the line. Notwithstanding the opening of 
the Postal and Telegraph services to women; notwithstanding 
the recognition of women’s intellectual powers in the long line 
of English literary geniuses, from Miss Austen to George Eliot ; 
notwithstanding Mrs. Somerville’s mathematical power and Miss 
Ormerod’s scientific fame, some of the professions are still closed 
to women. It is a curious fact that the little Republic 
of Switzerland, the newly-created Kingdom of Italy, and 
even the semi-civilised Empire of Russia, were all ahead 
of England in this respect. The women who were till lately 
excluded from medical study and medical degrees in England 
took refuge in Zurich; the University of Padua creates 
doctoresses of medicine now as in the Middle Ages; while, 
oddly enough, in Russia there are two hundred and fifty female 
physicians, fifty-two of them in St. Petersburg alone. The 
reason of this is curious, and shows how even the nipping wind 
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of bureaucratic autocracy may sometimes blow good. The 
general position of women in Russia is, as might be expected, 
infinitely behind that of any other country in Europe. The 
patria potestas of ancient Rome is still in full force in Russia. 
The daughter, like the son, is still absolutely subject to the 
father’s power. The son escapes, as in Rome, only by entering 
the service of the Emperor; the daughter only by marriage. 
But the daughter on marriage merely transfers her allegiance, 
and falls in manum viri; she passes under the power of her 
husband, for “one person cannot reasonably be expected to 
satisfy two such unlimited powers as that of the husband and 
that of the parents.” She may not marry without her parents’ 
consent. When she does marry, nothing but Siberia, five 
years’ absence, or “the husband’s adultery, established by 
two witnesses present when the crime was committed,” 
can release her. She can never leave the husband even 
for a visit to a friend for a single day without a pass or 
passport signed by him, which has to be sent to the police 
to be viséed. “It depends entirely upon the husband to name 
the term for which the pass is good, and when it expires, the 
wife must return or get it renewed...... Among the working- 
classes, the wife or daughter often obtain their pass only after 
paying a stipulated sum to the husband or father.” Restitution 
of conjugal rights—abominable enough in England when made 
by decree of the Court, as it would have been until last year—in 
Russia took the form simply of arrest by the police, and the recon- 
signment of the unhappy woman to the dungeon of her domestic 
tyrant. Yet, curiously enough, this wretched slave was entitled 
to her own property, if she had any; and could, as an owner, 
vote—not, indeed, in person, but through a male representative 
—for the Municipal Council. She can also, in certain cases, 
appeal to the Mir, or village community, against her husband ; 
but as the Mir is male, it but rarely takes the woman’s side. 
But the autocratic Government were in want of teachers for the 
new classical schools that Count Tolstoi wanted to introduce, 
and the War Department needel surgeons for the Army and 
Navy. In the dearth of other intellectual material, in 1867 the 
girls at school began to be taught Latin and Greek, to fit them 
to become teachers of those languages ; in 1878 women’s classes 
were opened in St. Petersburg, and in 1832 nine hundred 
young women were undergoing this quasi-university education. 
About 1870 the Academy of Medicine, which was under the 
War Ministry, was thrown open to women, at first as midwives, 
but eventually as regular medical practitioners; and no less 
than twenty women were employed as surgeons during the 
Turko-Russian War, while in 1882 the large number of two 
hundred and fifty were, as we have said, practising in Russia. 
Of late, under the guise of economy, a reaction has set in, and 
no more students are to be received; but it is believed that the 
Municipality of St. Petersburg will come to the rescue, and that 
a Women’s Medical College will also be established in Moscow. 
Whether, however, im its recent panic against knowledge, the 
Russian Government will let this scheme be carried out, is more 
than doubtful. Meanwhile, it appears that at the Universities 
of Geneva and Zurich the female students are principally 
Russians, and that the great majority of them study, not letters, 
but science and medicine. This fact is quite in opposition to 
the general notions entertained of women’s aptitudes and powers, 
both in the States and in England. But that women have apti- 
tude and power in those subjects is singularly shown by a recent 
competition for Fellowships in the University of France, of 
which M. Ernest Legouvé reports :—“ The papers of the scientific 
candidates were greatly superior to those of letters. This result 
contradicts a very general opinion, which I myself have strongly 
supported, that scientific studies, the abstract sciences, and 
mathematics, must hold a subordinate place in women’s educa- 
tion, because they are incompatible with the nature of the 
female intellect. We have been mistaken.” Oa the other 
hand, that women are not unfitted for literary education and 
work would appear from the curious question asked by the last 
Italian Educational Commission,—“ Whence does it arise that 
in what concerns composition and style, girls’ schools present 
an incontestable superiority ?” The truth appears to be that 
intellectually, during the period of life devoted to edu- 
cation, there is little if any difference between the capacities of 
the sexes. At all events, the equal necessity of developing 
what capacities women do possess, is being recognised 
in every country in Europe. In France, as is well-known, it 
has been settled that High Schools for Girls are to be established 
throughout the country on the same footing as for boys. In 
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Denmark, women were admitted to the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1875; but they are still excluded from intermediate 
schools, though these are supported by the State. In Norway, 
which composedly lags behind the rest of the Scandinavian 
nations, the University was thrown open to women in 1882. The 
same has been done-even in Spain, though there they are given 
certificates only, not degrees. In Portugal, intermediate and higher 
education is denied to girls; but primary instruction is given, 
though with a somewhat niggard hand, as it appears that for a 
quarter of a million women who can read and write, more than 
two millions can do neither. In Bohemia, as long ago as 1863, 
Prague opened a High School for Girls. In Austria, Lyceums for 
Girls do what the Gymnasia do for boys, though they are not 
admitted to the University of Vienna. Germany, with its 
autocratic Government, naturally lags behind. Girls are given 
primary instruction, but neither Municipality nor State will 
establish Secondary Schools for them, nor admit them to Univer- 
sity training, except at Heidelberg and Leipsic, where they are 
not allowed to pass the examinations. Bat it is a hopeful sign that 
in Germany, where as a rule if the State does nothing, nothing 
is done, private enterprise, acting chiefly through a Society for 
the Promotion of the Employment of Women, has come 
to the rescue, and started commercial, artistic, and working- 
schools for girls. As education must in these days precede 
employment, this educational progress all along the line is a 
hopeful sign. 

Similar, though slighter, progress has taken place in 
regard to the ownership and the right to acquire owner- 
ship of property possessed by wives. The doctrine of the 
perpetual tutelage of women, inherited from the Roman 
law, and reintroduced into the greater part of Europe by 
the Code Napoleon, has been abrogated in Switzerland, in 
imitation of the Canton of Geneva, which never admitted it 
and was finally abolished in 1881. Consequently, in Switzer- 
land women have even greater rights in regard to property than 
they possess in Nngland, for England still holds to the antique 
injustice of the feudal law, and denies to daughters the right to 
rank with sons in the inheritance of land; while it is only wives 
married since January Ist, 1883, who are entitled to their own pro- 
perty. In Denmark, an Act was passed in 1830 which gave women 
a similar limited right of property to those conferred in England 
in 1872. In 1874 Sweden, which had previously placed women 
on an equality with men in regard to inheritance, passed a similar 
limited Married Women’s Property Act. In Norway, Bills for 
the same purpose are regularly defeated, but the practice of settle- 
ments is growing. In Russia, as we have seen, married women 
have long enjoyed the right to own property. The same is true 
of Bohemia; and now in Austria generally women are onan 
equality with men. Butin France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
even in Holland and Germany, the Code Napoleon still pre- 
vails. Giving a pretended community of goods to husband and 
wife, it practically hands over the control to the husband. Even 
more emphatically than in England before 1882, because in these 
countries marriage-settlements are rare, the husband may 
say to the wife, “ All that’s yours is mine, and all that’s mine’s my 
own.” A few slight moditications have been made of late in regard 
to the power of women to protect their share of the community of 
goods against spendthrift husbands, but practically the extreme 
rigour of the law prevails, and the property of married women 
is at the mercy of their husbands. ‘The growing disposition, 
however, to educate and to employ women in industrial pursuits, 
checked for a time in Germany,—where the unjust spirit of 
the administration shows itself in refusing any longer to take 


“women as post-office and railway and telegraph clerks,—must 


tend to raise and improve the position of women as regards 
property and person everywhere. The publication of this book 
may well help that progress. It shows every country how 
much it has to learn from others. Tf it shows others 
how much they have to learn from England in most respects, 
at the same time it shows England how much she may learn 
from others in other respects,—as, for instance, in the equality of 
women to men in respect of inheritance from France and Sweden, 
and in the equality in respect of guardianship of children 
from Italy. One thing at least is established by the present 
volume,—that, on the whole, taking into account the laws of 
property, the laws of marriage, and the laws of persons, and 
looking at their educational, industrial, and municipal status, the 
position of women in the various nations of Europe in the main 
varies with the civilisation and activity of the nation; and it is 
no small matter of national pride that, on the whole, judged by 
this test, England stands at the head of Err», e. 
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PROSE MASTERPIECES.* 


Tur idea embodied in these three volumes is so good, that we 
wonder how it has happened not to have been hit upon before ; 
and the wonder finds justification in the fact that the special 
literary nuisance which the editor sets himself to remedy, has 
been denounced both privately and publicly again and again, 
Books of prose selections, skilfully or unskilfully compiled, 
from the works of a single writer or of many writers, have of 
late years become increasingly numerous; and while these 
productions have differed in many ways, they have had in 
common one irritating peculiarity. Each has been a mass 
of disjecta imembra,—of fragmentary pages, or paragraphs, 
or sentences divorced from their context,—of strips with frayed 
edges torn from sorae sumptuously-patterned fabric, which 
must be seen in its smooth expanse or in its stately 
folds, if it is to be seen at all. In the matter of 
poetry, more sensible counsels have prevailed; fatuous and 
foolish books like Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare, have given 
place to really characteristic selections, in which the poet 
is introduced to strangers mainly by complete reproductions of 
his briefer works, the longer poems, which do not admit of such 
reproduction, being either altogether ignored or utilised with 
apologetic sparingness; but in the region of prose the ruthless 
mutilators have worked their wicked will, and the present editor 
is the first to raise the standard against them. May he bear it 
on to victory. 

Concerning the manner in which this admittedly good idea is 
put into practice, there is, however, room for some difference of 
opinion. The editor, in a brief and modest preface, signed 
“CG. H. P., New York,”’—initials which do not seem difficult to 
identify,—gives the following exposition of his method :— 

“Tt has also been part of the plan to group the papers, as far as 
practicable, according to the connection of their subjects or the close- 
ness of their authors’ intellectual kinship. Thus the reader has an 
opportunity of comparing the thoughts of Irving and Leigh Hunt on 
literature, and of Lamb and De Quincey on social intercourse. He 
can consider together the different theories of history and historic 
methods of three such authorities as Carlyle, Macaulay, and Froude ; 
he can compare the social strictures of Thackeray with the sermon 
on ‘Our Best Society’ by Curtis, and can consider the opinions on 
life and culture of Emerson, Arnold, and Helps. He will find 
associated together counsels as to good-work from two such capable 
and idiosyncratic writers as Kingsley and Morley ; while he can study 
the different points of view concerning race-sympathies of Freeman 
and Gladstone. The series closes with an eloquent argument by 
Newman (whose vigorous prose is too little known to American 
readers) on the source of true authority ; and a characteristically in- 
cisive and forcible paper by Stephen, on behalf of the right and duty 
of the individual to think and speak for himself.” 

Of course we quote this passage, not for its own sake, but be- 
cause it gives the editor’s exposition of his scheme in his own 
words. One defect is, we think, too obvious to be missed by 
any reader, A collection of prose masterpieces is a contribu- 
tion to pure literature, and the choice of representative works 
ought necessarily to be guided by purely literary canons ; but 
the compiler of these volumes makes intellectual considera- 
tions predominate, and chooses not the best or the most character- 
istic essays of the various authors, but those which, in virtue 
of their subjects, can be so grouped as to exhibit, in the most 
effective way, similar or contrasted modes of thought. If any 
foreigner or youthful English student asked to have pointed out 
to him the best or most characteristic of the shorter writings of 
Carlyle or Lord Macaulay, not one adviser in a thousand would 
think of referring the inquirer to the essay on “ History ;” nor 
would Mr. Froude’s somewhat superficial lecture on “The 
Science of History ” be considered by any judicious admirer an 
example of what is most valuable in his work ; and yet, because 
each of these eminent men has written something about 
history, that something must be preferred to better things 
for the simple reason that it can be subjected to the 
grouping process, which is apparently supposed to be specially 
illuminating. Asa matter of fact, we have not found it to be 
at all illuminating. In the case in point, the three eminent 
writers occupy so little common ground, that there is no material 
for comparison or contrast that would not have been supplied 
had Carlyle been represented by his article on “ Characteristics,” 
Macaulay by his essay on “ Warren Hastings,” and Mr. Froude 
by his “short study” of ‘Ths Book of Job;” so that we gain 
nothing in the way of mutual interpretation or correction, and 
lose that perfection of pleasure which only the best things can 
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give, by this perverse selection of second-rate instead of first-rate 
examples. 

We could go through the three vo!umes and find in each 
illustrations of this central defect in the editor’s method. 
Charles Lamb’s essay on “ Imperfect Sympathies” is very fairly 
representative of his lighter humour, and no one will grudge the 
honour paid to it; but, unfortunately, it is deemed necessary to 
find for it a companion masterpiece, in order to provide what we 
suppose we must call “a social intercourse group;” and the 
companion is none other than De Quincey’s long-winded and 
expatiatory essay on “ Conversation,” which exhibits almost all 
the faults of that great but unequal writer, and hardly any of 
his unique distinguishing merits. Then, too, because we have 
Sydney Smith’s essay on “The Fallacies of Anti-Reformers,” 
we must needs have another political essay to set by its side; 
and accordingly Walter Savage Landor is misrepresented by an 
air-beating and quite valueless utterance on “The Benefits of 
Parliament,” while the really classical Imaginary Conversations 
and the exquisite Pericles and Aspasia are altogether ignored. 
We might give further illustrations; but on this point we will 
only add that we cannot understand the inclusion, in such a 
collection as this professes to be, of such essays as Mr. 
Freeman’s “Race and Language,’ Mr. Gladstone’s “ Kin 
beyond Sea,” and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Apology for Plain 
Speaking.” They are, in varying degrees, interesting and 
valuable papers; but they are hardly the things one ex- 
pects to find in a selection of prose masterpieces. What 
we do expect to find are contributions to literature which, 
howsoever valuable in substance, are primarily valuable 
for their form—their purely expressional quality ; and of none 
of the essays just mentioned can this be affirmed. Their 
worth lies in what is said, rather than in the way of saying it; 
that is, it is intellectual rather than literary. The editor does 
not seem fully to understand the demands of his title. A volume 
or an essay may be a masterpiece i prose without being a 
masterpiece of prose; and only the latter can rightly claim a 
place in such a collection as this. The Analogy of Natural and 
Ttevealed Religion is the one, The Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater is the other; but no one would think of calling 
Butler a great prose-writer, while every one would admit De 
Quincey’s claim to be so considered. If, by a few exclusions, 
room had been made for essays by such deceased writers 
as Hazlitt and Walter Bagehot, a master of nervous and 
incisive English, to say nothing of Mr. Ruskin and other living 
writers, who may possibly be barred—in this country at least— 
by copyright considerations, the satisfying quality of these 
volumes would have been indefinitely increased. 

We will not, however, devote our space wholly to complaint, 
which is one of the most fatally easy, and perhaps also the least 
useful, of human activities. Our grumbling over, we are free to 
express to the editor our gratitude for some very pleasantly- 
spent hours. Few small libraries contain all the books which 
are here drawn upon; and if in some cases we think we miss 
the best things which those books contain, we have to admit 
that what is given us is far too good to be greeted otherwise 
than with a very hearty welcome. We have been specially 
pleased to read again Mr. John Morley’s fine address on 
“ Popular Culture,’ which has not, we believe, been previously 
reprinted from the magazine in which it appeared ; and some of 
the selections—notably those from Washington Irving, Leigh 
Hunt, Thackeray, Emerson, and Kingsley—must be specially 
exempted from the charges we have brought, for better or more 
truly representative examples could not well have been chosen. 
Indeed, all our objections are founded on purely comparative 
considerations; and the only essay which seems absolutely 
undeserving of the space allotted to it is that by Mr. George 
William Curtis, on “The Best Society.’ Few writers seem 
able to satirise vulgarity without lapsing into it, and Mr. Curtis 
is not one of the few. His “ sermon,” as the editor calls it, is 
not in either matter or manner a work which the world “ will 
not willingly let die.” 


AN ACADEMICIAN ON ART.* 
We think Mr. Hodgson has done well in giving these Lectures 
to the public. No one stands more in need of special aids to 
his enjoyment than the ordinary picture-gazer. He too often 
wanders miserably from picture to picture, admiring vaguely 
some dramatically-rendered incident of life, or striking aspect of 
Nature, but dead to every deener impression which the works he so 
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hastily reviews were intended to convey. It seems to be assumed 
that the eye alone need be pleased, or the emotions touched by 
a picture, that the intellect is not concerned beyond the recog- 
nition of such dexterity as may be displayed in simulating 
reality. Nor is much trouble taken to disabuse the lay mind of 
these ideas. Mr. Ruskin, it is true, has written much, always 
well, and often wisely, upon Art; but his books are not easily 
accessible, and the great histories are not only too voluminous, but 
aré too stuffed with technical details to be popular. The hundred 
tomes of annual lectures that stand ranged upon the shelves of the 
Academy library are seldom disturbed ; and the present is the 
first instance, we believe, since the days of Reynolds, of the 
Professor of Painting seeking the suffrages of the wider public 
that never enters the class-room. It is, indeed, rather to that 
public—and it is no dispraise to say so—than to the professional 
student, that these lectures seem to be addressed. At all events, 
they will be foundat least as profitable reading for the former as 
for the latter. They constitute no formal or systematic treatise 
upon Art, but deal with their subject in a chatty, easy manner, as 
free from technicality as from any taint of wsthetie bigotry, a 
manner that carries the reader pleasantly from the first page to 
the last. The style, perhaps, lacks brilliance, though it occasion- 
ally rises into eloquence; and some rather grave errors, such as 
the statement that Holbein painted for our Henry III., have 
slipped into print through a careless revision. In addition, 
more of what is mere political history pads-out the book than 
the subject required; and what, perhaps, was inevitable in a 
course of lectures, there is a considerable amount of repetition. 
But the book is emphatically of the category to which 
Wendell Holmes applied the term marrowy. It is full of in- 
struction and full of suggestion; and a perusal of it not only 
brings ampler knowledge to the reader, but attunes his mind to 
a profounder comprehension and truer enjoyment of the great 
treasures the world has inherited from the long toils and 
noble struggles of generations of gifted men. In its largest 
sense the term “ Art” has reference to that quality of human 
works which appeals to our esthetic faculty. To a mathe- 
matician an equation may give the same pleasure, not only in 
degree, but in kind, that a fine picture affords to an instructed 
connoisseur. The difference is that it is the aim of the artist, 
though more often the unconscious, or, at least, indirect aim, to 
produce that pleasure, while it is not at all the aim of the 
mathematician. At bottom, the wsthetic faculty, when not 
of a purely intellectual nature, rests upon simple sen- 
suous impressions of colour and form. Hence the earliest 
art was merely decorative, producing symmetrical arrange- 
ments of harmonised colours, and broken or curved lines. 
At a later period the perception of proportion comes into 
distincter play; but Art is still in the decorative stage. Lastly, 
as useful symbols and as decorative elements, natural objects 
are diagrammed or copied, and the art of the painter and the 
sculptor is ushered into existence. So far as they are mere 
diagrams, as in the case of the Hgyptian hieroglyphs, the 
representations of natural objects can hardly be said to be 
artistic, though, no doubt, a calligraphy may thus be produced 
not devoid of artistic qualities. In China and Japan, to the 
present day, specimens of calligraphy are almost as much 
valued—perhaps with justice—as the works of the best picture- 
writers of those countries,—painters they are hardly entitled 
to be called. Hence we are disposed to take exception to Mr. 
Hodgson’s designation of the medixval art of Europe as 
hieroglyphic. It was conventional, traditional, and symbolic; 
but it was not merely diagrammatic, and the works of the men 
who lived before Giotto, stiff and meagre as they are, show the 
constant struggling of the artist-mind through the medieval 
gloom towards the light and freedom of the fifteenth century. 
A rapid glance at the history of Art as traced in these Lectures 
is all that space allows. To the art of ancient Egypt nardly 
any allusion is made. Yet undoubtedly the Greeks drew the 
beginnings of their art from the people whose civilisation 
was the gift of the Nile; and the repose characteristic of 
Greek art, in its highest Periclean stage, is equally characteristic 
of the monuments of the first six dynasties. The calm of the 
Egyptian as of the Greek figure was the calm of conscious strength 
and power, as the collection at Boulaq amply proves; and even 
the fine anatomical detail of the Greeks is foreshadowed in such 
works as the very ancient wooden statue of the early empire, 
known as the Sheikh-el-beled. Very different, it may be re- 
marked parenthetically, is the repose of the various types of 
Buddha that people the furthest East. It was the fullness and 
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perfection of humanity that Phidias sought to render, and in a 
lesser degree his Hgyptian foregoers; it is the withdrawal 
from all action and passion that is portrayed in the 
mystic and impressive features of the Son of Maya. The 
art, like the learning, of the ancient world, was carried 
across the gloom in which the fall of Rome wrapped Western 
humanity by the efforts of religion. It remained Greek 
in essence and tradition; but became Orientalised, and retro- 
graded towards mere decoration and symbolism. But for 
the Renaissance it must eventually have subsided into a 
stationary conventionalism, as has been the case with the art of 





China and Japan. The rebirth of the clear joyous Greek spirit | 


assailed the ascetic spirit which had accompanied the advent, 
of Christianity from the East, and man began again to love 
Nature and spontaneity. From the North had come energy 
and tenacity of purpose, with a sense of the mysterious aud the 
sublime. Brains fed with strong barbarian blood were nourished 
upon Greek learning; the beauty of the world of things and men 
was infused into souls rich with inherited memories of toilful 
and struggling lives passed in ceaseless combat with the inex- 
plicable forces of Nature and the apparently lawless passions of 
men. Man felt his power and gloried in his world,—not the 
contracted world of the Greek, but the world of the Christian, 
unlimited in time and space. 

What Art was when Leonardo da Vinci first saw the light in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and how it fared through 
the succeeding centuries, Mr. Hodgson tells us fairly well. No 
chapter in the history of mankind is more interesting than this 
episode of the course of Art from the moment when, for the first 
time, all the needful conditions of its free development were 
present. But the story has not yet been written, and we may 
have long to wait for the combination of philosopher, historian, 
and artist who alone could deal adequately with so great a 
theme. But of one thing we may be certain. Art rises or falls 
with each succeeding generation; it is a reflection of one aspect 
of the soul of the age. 

The present century is essentially a period of tran- 
sition in politics, in philosophy, and in religion, and it has 
no school of painting. There are no enthusiasms, no strong 
faiths for the artist to appeal to; hence he avoids great themes, 
or if he attempts them, fails in execution, for the sources of 
inspiration are dried up. Under various influences society tends 
to range itself in brigades, not only in the world of industry, 
but in the world of art also, and individualisation, which is the 
necessity of genius, disappears. Even among artists the crafts- 
man is getting the upper-hand of the creator. Pictures are 
more and more mere examples of technical dexterity, to be read at 
sight, not to be contemplated that the motor idea may be appre- 
hended and enjoyed together with its realisation. The fault is not 
that of the artist; Michel Angelo himself would find the wings of 
his genius overweighted by the commonplace accuracies and social 
needs of the nineteenth century. We need not, however, grow 
impatient with the age. Each century in the long roll has had 
its special work todo. The present one is concerned with the 
rearrangement of political systems, the ordering of the earth’s 
peopling, and the development of man’s mastery over the forces 
of Nature, just as the fifteenth century was busied with the 
preparation of the world for the rending of medieval fetters. 
A time will come when we shall rest awhile on our oars in the 
quest after the political philosopher’s stone, and glide down the 
years content with our means of locomotion and illumination. 
What has been got out of humanity in the past, will again, we 
may be sure, be got out of humanity in the future. The internal 
forces which produced a Leonardo da Vinci, a Raffaelle, a 
Michel Angelo, or a Turner, are not dead; the relations of 
external circumstances to these men, that gave their genius play, 
will reappear, though the circumstances themselves may be very 
different; and though Mr. Hodgson may for the moment be 
justified in saying that some virtue has gone forth from Art, the 
Renaissance proves that, even after the lapse of a thousand 
years, the lost virtue may be recovered, and Art shine more 
brilliantly than ever over a rejoicing world. 
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